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Editorial 


Mip-Ocroser sees all library activities in process. The autumn and winter prospects are 
interesting and, in some senses, may be exciting. The autumn conferences have been held, 
except that of the London and Home Counties Branch, which is at Southend for the week-end 
O€ober 17th to 20th, and is the third seétional conference to be held this month in addition 
to seven other meetings. These gatherings, at Torquay, Greenwich, Felixstowe, London 
(three), Tunbridge Wells and Leicester, show a fairly wide coverage of the lower part of 
Great Britain. The northerners had their go, so to speak, last month, in Durham and 
elsewhere, as we have previously recorded. Ihe Programme of Meetings, 1952-53, arranged by 
organisations in the London and Home Counties Branch area, is a most convenient leaflet 
listing 33 meetings in the area. Every interest seems to be served, with two exceptions, and 
every L.A. member of whatever section may attend any or all of the meetings. The exceptions 
are the meetings of ASLIB and the Bibliographical Society. Any list of meetings for 
librarians would be improved if it noted all that interest them and these would be a useful, 
not extravagant, addition. London Library Intelligence, the editorship of which has been handed 
over by Mr. F. J. Hoy, who did it extremely well, to Mr. R. W. Rouse, Borough Librarian, 
Finsbury, E.C.1, does provide the required information we understand. It is perhaps too 
much to expeét a list of all gatherings throughout these islands ; or is it? There are 12,000 
of us and, if only 50 attended a meeting once a year—a satisfactory number for discussion— 
there would be room for 240 meetings. 


* * * * * * 


A negative sort of excitement will be the austerity measures the L.A. should, or in fact 
must, adopt if it is not to exhaust its reserves. The reasons are known to every librarian. No 
doubt we shall soon have some announcement of what these are to be. Accustomed as we 
are to austerity, we view the prospeét of it in L.A. affairs with little enthusiasm as it could so 
easily have been avoided if the caricature of democracy that rules the membership had shown 
any prevision. Obvious economies are: a reduction in the number of -pages of both the 
L.A. Record and the Library Assistant, both expensive journals, and the abandonment of 
wrappers by both; but this will be so distasteful that some will prefer debt. (After all, the 
best argument for more money is that reserves are spent or overspent. That, however, is 
scarcely honest.) We do not know if the capitation grant system to branches and seétions 
can be revised. We believe we are right in thinking that any member of the L.A. can declare 
himself interested in and ask to be allocated to a branch and more than one seétion and, when 
he does this, the Honorary Treasurer automatically pays each of the chosen groups the agreed 
capitation fee. If this is so, it is time it was scrutinized. There may be other “economies” ; the 
closing of the Dining Room, the abandonment of any conferences but the annual one, 
withholding of fares, refusal to send delegates overseas, the centring of all publishing in the 
Publications Committee, the raising of examination fees, the doubling of entrance fees to the 
Register. These are the kinds of suggestion that can be glibly made. “If you shut up a library 
(which, alas, you can’t do),” said an authority member, “you save all the money you spend 
upon it.” There are those who could argue that if we closed Chaucer House arid returned our 
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Royal Charter cash would be saved. The simple truth is that at the moment the L.A. is too 
complex a body, with too much dispersal of its funds, no doubt in excellent causes, trying to 
meet too many demands ; a highly organized professional and public organism lacking the 
income that almost all the other great professional bodies possess. 


* * * * * * 


One or two legal questions persistently afflict librarians, as Mr. A. R. Hewitt showed in 
the Autumn, 1952, number of the Library Review. His view is that the Acts make no provision 
whatever for payments for services or as penalties, beyond what they pay in rates, by the 
residents in the area of a library authority; the 1892 A& expressly forbids any charge for 
admission or, in the case of the lending library, for the use of it. Therefore, he argues, charges 
for application cards, fines, bespoken books and, indeed, any other impost, are legally 
challengeable. Libraries, he thinks, should not raise income by such charges. It may be that 
the law is obsolete here and that some sort of Order might be obtained permitting these 
traditional charges. The loss of fine income would be serious for some libraries. Moreover, 
when a reader bespeaks a book he asks for an extra service not contemplated by the Aéts ; 
further, there apparently can be no charge made for copying, photographic reproductions and 
other quite expensive procedures. This, too, could not have been contemplated. The local 
courts, in the few cases where action to recover fines has been taken, have usually supported 
the library ; custom may be stronger than our somewhat faded law. 


* * * * * * 


Another legal worry is the personal one. Librarians who apply for posts advertised at 
salaries below the L.A. scale do so because they need them. But they are “letting down the 
side” and postponing the day of better salaries. The only action that could compel them to 
refrain is expulsion from the Register if they offend ; but, as we have indicated on several 
occasions, the L.A. is not a closed professional body and simply has not power to do this ; it 
cannot cancel any qualification which a librarian possesses. Indeed, unless and until it cuts 
free from all non-librarian members and obtains a system of legal registration, it will be unable 
to do so. A clearer Statement would seem to be overdue. Meanwhile, if the legal position is 
what we feel it to be, it is all the more a matter of professional principle that librarians should 
not dishonour their Charter and themselves by underselling their services. 


* * * * * * 


Before the 1937 Conterence the L.A. examinations included a Preliminary—an imitation 
of the General Schools—an Intermediate, consisting exclusively, and ridiculously, of 
classification and cataloguing only, and a Final with some of the subjeéts now included in 
that part. At that Conference a logical syllabus, consisting of a three-stage examination, was 
submitted to public judgment, in which each stage was simply an extension or intensification 
of the one beneath. In it, therefore, each of the cardinal disciplines would be pursued from the 
elementary to the expert stage. The last could not be completed until the student was 
twenty-five, at which age he could receive his Fellowship. After a debate, in which “the 
comparative middle-age of twenty-five” figured, by the Gilbertian process of voting upon it by 
everybody, including laymen and students, the syllabus was rejected more unceremoniously 
than anything submitted within the life-time of any present librarian. The syllabus we have 
today resembles that loosely and is the result of discussions and meetings lasting many months, 
in which every possible librarian-interest was called in to advise, and it has a special 
“intention” towards the then new library school enterprise. That parts of it do not satisfy 
is in the nature of every syllabus. The Entrance comes under special fire as it is not a 
definitely-syllabussed affair ; it is merely meant to eliminate those who appear to be unable 
to write English, to see what goes on around them and to understand the processes they carry 
out every day. Clearly, however, the teachers and lecturers want to teach for this indefinite 
exam. We suggest that a return to the method proposed and rejected in 1937, whereby 
each part of the Entrance is made introduétory to the equivalent part in Registration, would 
not only be logical ; it would give a more solid foundation than we have now and would be 
teachable and coherent. 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 


The Junior Library 


Viewpoint From Croypon, by D. B. LANGiey, A.L.A. 
(Children’s Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries) 


A cutLp’s library ticket should mean more to a boy or girl than a mere piece of card that 
enables them to borrow books. We want and hope that it also means a pleasant visit to a 
room with a friendly atmosphere where the individual feels “‘at home”, and where opinions 
and requests are sympathetically listened to by a librarian who is genuinely interested and as 
anxious as our young reader to satisfy his demands. At Croydon our first consideration in 
the junior library is this essentiality of atmosphere. In this we are greatly helped at the outset 
by a very pleasant room, which, redecorated and rearranged, has come into its own again 
atter more than ten years’ service to its country in the shape of a temporary food office. Our 
colour scheme is pleasant and restful, and, with excellent lighting, pleasing furniture, curtains, 
and, of course, flowers, one is given the incentive to make this a room that has personality. 
We want it to be the children’s library and not the children’s /ibrary. 

As well as ensuring that our youngsters find books to hold their interest, we also try to 
give them the right atmosphere and to adopt the right approach. I always talk to children as 
equal to equal no¢ as adult to child, and this in itself is rewarding for their conversation is 
often more interesting and to the point than that of their parents! We try to make friends 
with our young readers and obviously if we get to know a little about their interests and 
background we are in a much better position to produce what they really want. I still get 
a very real personal pleasure out of telling one of our young friends that there is a new book 
on his pet subject and watching his very obvious delight with the “find”. A feeling of 
relaxation and friendliness will encourage a child’s reading taste for the very faét that his mind 
is open and responsive to any approach. 

I think we often tend to forget, albeit not intentionally, the child’s point of view—or even 
to remember that he has a point of view at all! Each child thinks differently, wants different 
things, requires different attention and must be treated as an individual first and foremost. 
Remembering how easy it is to view the library from the librarian’s point of view, which 
must differ from the child’s viewpoint infinitely more than from that of the adult reader, we 
have recently instituted at Croydon a Children’s‘Committee. Local schools are represented 
by senior pupils (in the 12—15 age group) and meetings are held monthly. The aims of the 
committee are : 

(a) To obtain the views and ideas on books, reading and libraries of the boys and girls 
who use the library (and those who do not) through the medium of the school 
representative. 

(6) To impress further on all users of the Junior Library that it is ¢4eir room and that 
their opinions and feelings are important. The Junior Library is the “children’s 
room” in every sense, and we aim to promote still further an informal and happy 
atmosphere in the library. 

(c) To make known the Library and its aétivities to as many as possible again through 
the medium of the school representative, who might be termed the liaison officer 
between school and library. 

An official agenda is sent out a few days before each meeting and our young representatives 
are very serious about the whole proceedings. This committee was started as an experiment 
which has proved more than successful. The boys and girls who represent their schools are 
proving excellent little liaison officers between school and library. Their keenness is amazing 
and I have no doubt that they work quite hard at their various schools encouraging greater 
use of the library and extracting opinions and suggestions from their schoolfellows. The 
committee is responsible for the reviewing of some of the new books, and a lively feature of 
our meetings is the item “suggestions from committee members”. Many of these are the 
representatives’ own ideas but some are passed by schoolfellows to their representative. Our 
latest venture is a library magazine, the first number of which is due to appear at Christmas. 
Committee members use their own discretion and ideas in contacting their schoolfellows. One 
girl visited individual classes at her school and talked to them about the library, and others 
used notice boards and suggestions boxes. We think and hope this venture will maintain its 
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good beginning. We, as librarians, tend to become too technical and forget that the library 
is there to serve the reader; we must have the reader’s point of view, especially the child’s, 
if we are going to serve him successfully. 

We are forcibly reminded all the time that there are many most varied interests that 
attract children today—consequently our approach has whenever possible to be alive and 
new. We have to change with the times, not year by year, or even week by week, but day 
by dav. What attracted a few years ago will be received in a lukewarm fashion today. It is a 
good thing for children to take an active part in their own entertainment and education. At 
Croydon we take an especial interest in holding exhibitions of particular interest to children 
and we take quite a pride in our display work. Recently we held a children’s art exhibition 
at a branch library. Entries came in from all over the borough and were judged by the 
Principal of the Croydon School of Art: prizes of books were awarded, and many people 
visited the children’s room who might otherwise have never realised it was there. 

A small exhibition of puppets, made by the children themselves, was displayed in the 
Central Junior Library and was the forerunner of the present Puppet Club, which meets once 
a week and works both with string and glove puppets. 

As we know, display work can help a great deal to interest children in some new subject 
or idea. Displays must be alive and colourful : a good display helps the character of the room. 
I try to keep as a criterion of our poster and display work three words only, Inspiration— 
Information—Invitation, being the title of an article I read a little while back, a title which is 
beautifully concise and embodies all we need to remember in successful display work. 
Emphasis on any library publicity should be on what people are interested in. 

If our young reader is impressed with the appearance and atmosphere of the room, then 
we must see to it that his first acquaintance with the book stock is equally agreeable. First 
impressions are lasting ones, so the child’s first acquaintance with books should be of the 
highest standard. We must try not to lose sight of our true aim which is to stimulate a love 
of reading the best books in boys and girls. We try to sele& our stock well, bearing in mind 
quality first, price second. We want the child to be able to roam at will and choose any book 
that appeals to him, while we may remain content in the knowledge that whatever book he 
takes is a good one—it has, unbeknown to him, been selected for him. Recently I had the 
privilege of listening to a talk given by a children’s librarian from the Boys’ and Girls’ House 
in Toronto. No book is added to their library unless it has been read and approved first ! 
Apparently each children’s librarian spends two hours a day reading. This must ensure an 
admirable stock, but with our present Staffing conditions the mere thought of such a task is 
unnerving! More adequate reviewing would help us enormously. Undoubtedly a wide 
knowledge of books and experience in a children’s library are necessary. While we sele& by 
the standards of such writers as Arthur Ransome, Noel Streatfeild, Aubrey De Selincourt and 
Geoffrey Trease, to mention only a few, we cannot go far wrong. The good editions of the 
classics, i.e. Dent’s Illustrated Classics, are helping a great deal to keep the classics alive and 
in demand. At Croydon, in common with other libraries, we find that the B.B.C. Children’s 
Hour and Television serials excite a demand for the book from the library, which demand 
of course we endeavour to satisfy. 

We find our younger readers’ corner is one that is greatly used, in some cases by children 
who should have outgrown the reading material provided in this section. Alison Uttley, 
Katharine Tozer, Gwynedd Rae, T. W. Burgess and other writers of the same calibre are 
naturally represented here. Many parents borrow picture readers to read to their children 
of nursery age. It is unfortunate that so many of these books for younger boys and girls are 
bound in such flimsy casings which do not stand up to even casual wear, let alone the demands 
made on them in a public library. 

Provision for the adolescent has been met in different ways in different systems. At 
Croydon we have a section in the Junior Library for older boys and girls. The jump from the 
children’s library to the adult library can be too sharp unless the right Staff is there to cope 
with the situation. A small selection of adult books is included here on subjeéts that are of 
interest to the teen-ager. The “careers” series have been very welcome but new titles need to 
appear more frequently. H. D. Boylston holds the brief for the older girls with the Sue 
Barton and Carol books. More and more titles are needed for the adolescent reader—it is 
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vitally important to make contact with these teen-agers (and to maintain that contact). | 
in:agine that many of us must have the feeling that we are not succeeding as we should in this 
sphere. Perhaps it is not entirely our fault—modern conditions and changes are bound to 
have an effect. The teen-ager needs careful handling—we not only have to satisfy him but 
we have to attraét him first. Among our library visits made by school classes there have been 
those composed of pupils of school leaving age. As well as making them familiar with the 
junior library, they are introduced to the Information Bureau, Reference and Lending 
libraries and we endeavour to show them how very helpful their public library can be to them 
all through life. 

Library visits by school classes are a very rewarding way of making the library more 
familiar and a more friendly place to the child. We try to make these visits more individual 
by asking the teacher to notify us, by lists made out by the children themselves, of his or her 
pupils’ interests and hobbies and favourite subjects at school. If we can produce something 
of such particular interest we may have “caught” another child. This also gives us the 
opportunity to encourage the child in a little reference work. He or she will be much more 
interested in being shown how to extract more information about his own particular subject. 

In common with many other children’s libraries we have a system of library helpers. 
These youngsters, when trained, can be of great assistance. As well as assisting at counter 
they can be helpful to the children. The recommendation of “‘a jolly good book” from one 
child to another can be a great asset. It also impresses a new entrant that this really is a 
a children’s room for children are even helping at the desk. They can also perform an excellent 
introduétion to new readers. We allow certain of our more responsible helpers to explain 
(often in some detail !) how to find books on the shelves and how to use the catalogue. 

There is no end to the scope and possibilities in library work with children and young 
people. New ways, means and ideas should be tried and proved whenever possible. (In 
passing, I would like to say how I wish a new term could be found for “teen agers’’. It is, 
in my opinion, a most unattractive way of referring to the adolescent, but failure to think of 
anything better makes its use a necessity !) The children’s library should occupy an important 
place in any community and once it has achieved a certain position it is up to us as children’s 
librarians to do our best to keep it there. The children’s room must be as important to the 
child itself as it is important to the community. I wonder how much the children would miss 
our children’s room if for any reason it ceased to function temporarily ? 


May I Suggest .. . 
By Greorrrey Hai (Founder of Aim) 


For the past few years, recently daily, important people from all factions have been very 
Strongly drawing our attention to probably the greatest danger to our future citizens, namely 
the class of reading matter, etc., which is freely available to our youngest children. The result 
is that practically before they can read they will only accept that which can merely misguide 
them. 

It is pleasant and important to know that many toy manufacturers and dealers carefully 
make and select products which do not turn the children’s minds to what the written word, 
etc., is doing. There are notable exceptions—a rubber cosh can now be purchased for our 
innocents, complete with rubber nails ! 

The World has always accepted and trusts the guidance of its literati. Whilst not 
suggesting that toy makers have no literary qualifications, it is obvious that they consider 
toys should not teach the moral that is permitted in the bulk of child reading, etc., today. 

I can safely say that all the World realises this danger to the future, but the trend is now 
so deep-rooted that they can see no effective method of change. I strongly suggest for 
everybody’s deepest thought, that we start by locking the stable door. Most of our best 
remembered and much loved nursery rhymes have a subtle preparation leading to acceptance 
of the later menace. It will take time, and hurt a lot, but it is worth while hoping that the 
infant when of discerning age will not only be without the desire for bad comics, etc., but 
will refuse them completely. 
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American Librarians in the Making 


By Rosertr L. 


Tue University of California graduate School of Librarianship was founded in 1926, but 
instruction in that subject had commenced nearly a quarter-of-a-century previously. Today 
it has a full-time staff of six professors, three part-time members of the faculty, a librarian, and 
four professional and secretarial assistants. It offers a one-year post-graduate curriculum 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Library Science, and also a second year of more advanced 
instruction leading to a master’s degree. 

It is interesting to see what recommendations the School makes in its syllabus to 
prospective librarians. It suggests that during the four years which he spends at University 
(prior to his entry into the School of Librarianship) the student should : 

(1) “follow a plan of study which will assure adequate foundations for a broad culture,” 
this édea/ly including an acquaintance with the best literature, a knowledge of Latin 
and two other foreign languages, and some acquaintance with history, philosophy, 
logic, mathematics, science, social science, and psychology ; 

(2) “acquire the intellectual discipline and experience which are to be derived from 
intensive work for a substantial period of time in a seleéted field of study” ; and 

(3) “begin the cultivation of professional standards of study as early as possible.” 


Ability to use the typewriter with accuracy is expected of all students, and some experience 
of library work is welcomed. Fees and other expenses amount to about £45 a year (£150 for 
Students from outside California), while board and lodging costs between £150 and £250 a 
year, according to circumstances. Many students in the United States, however, manage to 
meet at least part of their expenses by working for a number of hours a week in the University 
or other nearby libraries for about 7s. 6d. per hour. 

The lectures at most American universities begin at 8 in the morning. Thus, a graduate 
Student studying for his B.L.S, at the School of Librarianship will attend lectures on 
introductory classification and cataloguing at 8 a.m. on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday, while at 9 a.m. on Monday, Wednesday and Friday, he will attend lectures on 
Bibliography and Reference Methods. The lectures in cataloguing and classification are 
followed by two hours “laboratory work” in which the student attempts to apply the principles 
he has just learnt to his own choice from seventy or eighty carefully selected books. In doing 
so he does not attempt to do complete cataloguing, but rather to master the theory and 
practice of a specific rule and to prepare full main entries. The lectures in bibliography and 
reference methods are followed by sets of questions and problems designed to familiarise the 
Student with the use of various bibliographical and reference works. 

In addition to Introductory Classification and Cataloguing, and Bibliography and 
Reference Materials, there are two other compulsory basic courses: Introduction to 
Librarianship, and Communication—History, Institutions, Media. These total another five 
hours per week, or twelve in all, and comprise the work of the first semester—September to 
January. In the second semester—February to June—the student must choose another five 
or six courses from a choice of subjects such as book selection, library administration in a 
particular field, historical bibliography, children’s library work, special problems in cataloguing 
and classification, and reading habits and interests: involving an additional twelve hours 
per week. 

The two semesters give the students thirty-two weeks at the University, of which about 
thirty are devoted to instruction and two to examinations. In the second semester, the 
laboratory work is reduced to four hours a week, and the course in cataloguing is not 
compulsory, but about five-sixths of the students continue to take it. 

Palaeography and Archives are not offered in American schools of librarianship, mainly 
because the demand for archivists trained in the handling of ancient and mediaeval documents 
is very small, but summer courses in these subjeéts are organised on a national basis by the 
American University at Washington. There is, however, a growing interest in the administra- 
tion of modern government, local government and business archives, and it seems probable 
that a new branch of specialists handling these kinds of documents may occasion more attention 
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to their particular problems, which, at the moment, are briefly included in the courses on 
Special Librarianship. The subjeét of reading habits and interests, on which librarians have 
written little since the early ’thirties, has been treated in great detail by American educationalists, 
and their writings are used to supplement the pioneer work of Waples, Carnovsky and others. 

The programme for the master’s degree “is designed to provide personnel for high-level 
and top positions in libraries of all kinds”. At least half of the subjects sele¢ted by the student 
must be chosen from subjects offered by the School of Librarianship, while the remainder can 
be chosen from these as well, or from related fields such as Education, Psychology, Public 
Administration, Finance, Management, Personnel Administration, etc. As in the case of the 
bachelor’s course, the student attends twelve hours lectures or seminars each week during each 
semester, and at the conclusion of the course he undergoes a comprehensive examination and 
submits a Study on a special subject. 

The second year courses offered by the School of Librarianship include Advanced 
Cataloguing and Classification, Bibliography, Book Selection, the History of Libraries and 
Printing, Reading Interests, the Administration of various types of libraries, the Relationship 
of the Library with the Community, the Methods of Research in Librarianship—a compulsory 
subject, and Content Analysis. This last subjeét is defined by Dean J. Periam Danton, head 
of the School, as an examination of the content of written matter, not from the point of view 
of subject, but from the point of view of the impact of the material on the reader, and the 
intention of the writer—of which the most obvious example is propaganda. 

It is the good fortune of some of the American schools that they are able to give their 
faculties some opportunities for research, for writing, and for taking part in outside activities 
which, in the long, run, cannot but be beneficial to their everyday work of instruction. The 
annual reports of this particular School show that members of the staff have contributed a 
number of books, articles and lectures on professional subjects since the war, and that their 
activities include membership of national, state and specialist committees and working parties 
engaged in planning policy and research work in many aspects of current librarianship, 
bibliography and education in general. Another feature of the work of the faculty is the field 
trips which they organise to supplement and illustrate the work of the classroom and to 
introduce the students to various types of libraries and techniques. In addition, the School 
recently commenced publishing a series of monographs: Publications in Librarianship in 
which it is planned to make known the results of the more important pieces of research in 
library matters carried out by members of the staff and students. 

The equipment of the School is impressive : in addition to classrooms with audio visual 
apparatus, there are alcoves each containing nine large desks at which Students type, carry 
out laboratory work, or study. There is a reading room which displays about 120 most 
frequently used of the 375 periodicals on books and librarianship in about eight different 
languages to which the School subscribes, and a library of 23,000 volumes. Students also have 
full access to the rest of the University’s library facilities—including its collections at Berkeley 
of more than 1,700,000 volumes. It is doubtful whether librarians anywhere begin their 
studies under more favourable circumstances. 


Twenty-eight librarians reached A.L.A. qualifications at the June, 1952, examination ; 
seventeen completed F.L.A.. As about 1,000 new entrants sit the Entrance test, the severity 
of the whole process can be inferred. Mr. L. White (again in the Library Review) declares that 
several of his desirable juniors have left him with the conviction that “‘the only chance they 
have of qualifying in a reasonable time is by attending a full-time library school . . . Attempts 
to qualify by part-time study, even if successful, mean the relinquishment of many of the 
things that make life worth living”. That, we fear, is the circumstance with most professional 
examinations, as any part-time student in the formidable exams. of the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants can testify. It is difficult to accept the argument that the 
qualifications are too high for the work of librarianship, but we can agree that the work is 
underpaid. It may be desirable to increase the pace at which a well-paid clerical grade may be 
established to do all the sub-professional work and that librarians should be fewer, but of 
course adequate in numbers. This is much easier to suggest than to bring about. There is 
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a sort of inhuman superiority in the suggestion which, if it had been adopted fifty years ago, 
would have excluded every man and woman by whom at least one part of our profession 
has been made. 


Occasionally in recent years the children’s library would seem to create doubt in the 
minds of teachers, council members and, not least, librarians. Over twenty years ago even 
in Manchester, which was not so markedly ungenerous in its relations to departments as some 
authorities have been, the librarians of Jast’s “Young People’s Rooms” were reduced in 
Status and we believe in pay, in a season of “economy”, on the assumption that their work 
was of relatively less importance than that of some other departments ; and we have record 
of the difficulty the librarian of a large system, in which some stress has always been placed 
on children’s work, had in convincing the Establishment Committee that the senior children’s 
librarian should be graded with, say, the cataloguer. Possibly this attitude was a ghost of the 
days when the children’s governess was classified with the domestic servant and somewhat 
below the lady’s maid. Possibly it resulted from the belief that as every child, given access 
to attractive books, especially of the comics sort, is an insatiable reader, he needs no 
librarianship to satisfy his library needs. These ideas and conditions have passed in a measure, 
owing to the achievements of children’s librarians whose work with two generations of 
readers has created adult readers, familiarly using libraries, who now influence library 
provision and make demands upon it. There are quite influential voices which declare that 
the separate children’s library has always been rather a mistake, the loudest among them being 
those who are clamant for departmental libraries in most other directions. The fact remains, 
however, that we have children’s libraries which are as successful as any other libraries ; and 
we have to deal with what is and not with vain imaginings. Yet, if one studies current Staff 
advertisements, it would seem that there is a lack of trained librarians for posts advertised at 
not unattractive salaries. The L.A. has not helped the matter, by removing children’s work 
from the Final examination. It is only natural that a capable student should be wary of making 
her life’s work in a department which the L.A. has by inference declared to be an inferior 
one. The Association produces thus a result which it cannot have been its intention to 
produce. That may be one factor. Another may be the isolation, vis-a-vis other library 
departments, in which the children’s librarian may stand. This monastic life is good for few 
people and as the only purpose of children’s libraries is to create capable users of books—a 
use which we hope will be life-long—it may be a mistake for any librarian to be a children’s 
librarian exclusively or for long, although, while she is a children’s librarian, she should be 
that exclusively. This implies no denigration of the fine work of such women as Miss Colwell, 
Miss Chilcott, Miss Hayler, Miss McGill, Miss Parrott and many another who have so devoted 
themselves. And is not the new version of Books for Youth, Under Eleven, evidence of what 
modern children’s librarians can do for children ? 


On September 4 the Lord Mayor of Manchester held a worthy reception to commemorate 
the centenary of the opening of Manchester Public Libraries. The 100th Annual Report 
narrates, with some illustrations of the Reference and other parts of the great service, briefly, 
but with most interesting detail, the achievements of the century. It is almost difficult to assess 
what this library has meant to our profession in the contribution made in its multifarious 
services reaching out to every level and state of the people, from the child to the aged, in their 
homes, in the buildings, in hospitals, even in prisons; its magnificent reference service ; 
its vast lending organization ; its bibliographical work ; special collections ; its wonderful 
generosity to other libraries. In the professional field it has had committee members who have 
been pioneers, amongst them presidents of the L.A. or valued members of the Council, 
as is the present chairman, Miss Kingsmill Jones, one of the most distinguished women who 
have served their city and country. She is beloved by hundreds of librarians. The successive 
chief librarians, headed by Edward Edwards himself, and including Charles Sutton, as well as 
two more L.A. presidents, Stanley Jast and his successor still in command, Charles Nowell, 
have been among the beneficent forces of librarianship. There are other great libraries, greatly 
run, in England whose librarians will join the rest of us in our gratitude for the performance and 
promise of Manchester. 
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Thomas Hardy 


Our Exploits at West Poley, his hitherto 
unpublished boys’ story, is now issued in 
an illustrated edition at 95 6d net 


Hilda Lewis 
The Gentle Falcon tells the poignant and 
little-known Story of Isabella, the French 
princess who married Richard the Second 
and became Queen of England at the age 
of seven. 105 6d net 


René Guillot 


Sama (awarded the Prix Jeunesse, 1950) is 
the memorable story of a young African 
elephant, Prince of his herd, and is the 
second book by this French author to be 
published in England. 85 6d net 


From ‘Martin Pippin 
in the Apple Orchard’ 


Eleanor Farjeon 


Martin Pippin in the Apple Orchard, her 
most enchanting book, is at last available 
again, illustrated by Richard Kennedy. 
125 6d net 


Roland Pertwee 


Young Harry Tremayne (10s 6d net) is a 
Stirring tale of highwaymen and high 
adventure, set in the perilous days of the 
Napoleonic Wars. Here is genuine excite- 
ment combined with distinétive writing. 


Rosemary Sutcliff 


Brother Dusty-Feet, which describes the 
varied fortunes of a band of Elizabethan 
Strolling players, is a new book by the 
author of The Queen Elizabeth Story and 
The Armourer’s House. 10s 6d net 


These books are only a selection from our full Autumn list 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Books for Children and Young People 
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Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Ensgr, F.L.A., F.R.S.A. 


From the results of the recent Library 
Association examinations in the Registration 
division, it is noted that only 28 Students 
succeeded in passing all the groups therein at 
one sitting. 

It is a fair assumption to make that practi- 
cally all who succeeded in passing the whole of 
the Registration examination at one sitting had 
been in attendance at a full-time library school. 

But, if 28 succeeded, how many failed after 
their year’s attendance at a full-time library 
school ? 

Probably the figure is about 85°. Of course, 
the 85°,, does not mean total failure since the 
majority will have passed in one, two or three 
zroups, leaving the remaining group or groups 
tailed in to be taken again at a later date. 

Are then the full-time library schools a 
success ? In theory, yes, but in practice, no. 
Why? Because it appears that a year’s full- 
time tuition is not long enough to cover the 
whole of the Registration examination ground. 
Perhaps too much is being asked of full-time 
Students, especially when it is remembered that 
a degree course normally takes three years’ 
Study. The standard of study required to pass 
the Registration examination is certainly as 
intense as that required to graduate. 

Full-time library schools are vital to the 
profession but, the period of attendance thereat 
would seem to need lengthening. 

What do YOU think ? 


THIS MONTH’S CHOICE 


No publication appears to merit the dis- 
tinction this month, though the general level 
of printing and produétion is of a fairly high 
Standard. 


HONOL R. ABLE MENTION 


“BETHNAL G ;REEN have issued three 
brochures, two of which deal with gramophone 
record recitals and story hours for children. 
The third deals with modern French fiétion. It 
is interesting to note that this library already 
has some 4,000 texts in French as part of the 
Metropolitan Special Colleétions Scheme. 

HORNSEY have issued four brochures, 


three dealing with extension aétivities and the 
fourth New Books, August, 1952. Careful choice 


of fonts make these publications a delight to 
the eye. 

LEICESTER’S Library Bulletin, July, 1952. 
Although showing no variation from previous 
issues, the high quality paper used is pleasing 
to see. 

THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION (County 
Libraries Section) The Business World. This 
booklet is No. 18 of a new series of Readers’ 
Guide. It should be widely welcomed, 
especially in the smaller public libraries, as a 
bibliographical aid. 

SHOREDITCH’S Periodicals concerning the 
Furniture and Allied Trades. A list of such 
periodicals filed by the library which specialises 
in books on this subjeét. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


ErtrH.—Borough Librarian, Gilbert Berry, 
F.L.A. Population, 47,000. Rate, 6.33d. 
Income from Rate, £8,500. Total Stock, 
47,000. Additions, 4,186. Withdrawals, 
4,586. Total Issues, 446,427. Borrowers, 
18,149. Branches, 2. 1 Travelling Library. 

Steady progress in all departments is reported 
during the year here reviewed. Total circulation ex- 
ceeded the previous year by over 5,400. There was 
again an extended demand for all classes of non-fictional 
works and children’s books. The Travelling Library 

continued its good work and issued on an average 325 

books per day. During the year the work of cataloguing 

books added during the war years was completed. This 
work was suspended when so many of the trained Staff 
were serving in H.M. Forces. The supply of books to 
schools undertaken by the Libraries, aided by a grant 
from the County Education Committee, has continued. 


HampstEaD.—Chief Librarian, S. J. Butcher. 
Population (est.), 95,073. Rate, 6.49d. Income 
from Rate, £43,679. Total Stock, 146,528. 
Additions, 15,004. Withdrawals, 13,932 
Total Issues, 972,833. Tickets, 94,006. 
Branches, 4. 


The outstanding event in a very busy year was the 
opening of the new Central Lending Library in March 
last. The new department replaces the premises 
destroyed by enemy aétion seven years previously, and 
has accommodation for 14,000 volumes on open 
shelves, and 8,000 in an adjoining reserve Stock. For 
the second successive year a considerable growth in the 
use of the service is reported. Circulation figures were 
the highest ever recorded, and represented an increase 
of 15,014 over the previous year. There was a slight 
drop in the issue of fiétion, but all other classes of litera- 
ture, including children’s books, were put to much 
greater use. The book reservation service has been 
extended to include fiétion. Two additional children’s 
libraries are to be provided during the coming year. 
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CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 


SPEC IAL 
CLOTH 
G. BLUNT & Sons Ltd. 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS & 
BOOKSELLERS 


Showrooms : 


100 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1 
4 Telephone : MUSeum 5650, 0335 


Head Office & Works: 
NORTH ACTON ROAD 
HARLESDEN, N.W.10 


Telephone: ELGar 741 1-2-3 
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Mor.ey.—Librarian, Miss E. A. Waterhouse, 
F.L.A. Population, 39,783. Rate, 10}d. 
Total Stock, 33,213. Additions, 5,021. 
Withdrawals, 3,052. Total Issues, 273,557. 
Branches, 2. Delivery Stations, 3. 

A record year in many respeéts is here being re- 
viewed. It shows the culmination of several years’ 
planning and hard work. During the last d the 
Central Library has been brought up to present day 
Standards, two branch libraries have been established, 
one an entirely new building, and the delivery Stations 
have been improved. There remains now only one 
distri without library facilities, and they are to be 
provided in the very near future. Highest ever book 
circulation totals are reported for last year. The Branch 
Libraries have more than doubled their output within 
the last ten years. Total circulation for the year under 
review was 21,294 more than the year before. 


Round the Library World 


Nores AND News oF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 


So impressed was the Librarian of the 
United States Information Service in Colombo, 
Ceylon, by a recent British Council exhibition 
of recently published British books that he 
decided to ask for a similar exhibition of 
American books. Another British Council 
exhibition of 2,000 recently published British 
books was shown in Dacca and two other 
centres in East Pakistan. All were exceedingly 
well attended. 


The Minister for External Affairs, Dublin, 
on the advice of Ireland’s Cultural Relations 
Committee, has presented books on Irish 
history to public libraries in Ottawa, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Montreal and Vancouver. The 
object of the gifts is to familiarize more 
Canadians with Irish tradition and the Irish 
way of life. 


At the recent initiation dinner of Alpha 
chapter of Beta Phi Mu, library science 
graduate honorary at the University of 
Illinois Library School, Professor Gordon N. 
Ray, head of the English Department of the 
University, related the story of the discovery 
and acquisition by the University Library of 
the valuable collection of papers of the Bentley 
_- firm. As most librarians are doubt- 
ess aware, the firm was one of the most 
productive and influential of the English 
publishing houses during the Victorian age. 


The latest issue of the University of Illinois 
Library School’s Occasional Papers (No. 28, 
June, 1952) deals with “Annual Reports for 
Public Libraries”. In it Miss Madeline S. 
Riffey summarizes the major ideas expressed in 
the literature on the produétion of good annual 
reports for public libraries, and analyses a 
sample of 50 reports made by American public 
libraries since 1945. A copy of this paper will 
be sent free of charge to any person or institu- 
tion, and any library can receive automatically 
each issue in the series, if a request to this effect 
is made. Incidentally, the submission of 
manuscripts for publication in the series is 
encouraged. Communications should be 
addressed to the Editor, Occasional Papers, 
University of Illinois Library School, Urbana, 
Illinois, U.S.A. 


The most important event of the year under 
review in the latest report on the University of 
Melbourne Library was the completion and 
occupation of the new extension. For the first 
time in its history the University now has a 
a section of the Library designed, not merely 
adapted, for Library purposes. There is now 
seating accommodation in the General Library 
for about four hundred readers, an inadequate 
provision in a University with an enrolment of 
more than eight thousand undergraduates. The 
Library Committee urges that pressure for a 
new building, entirely designed for Library 
needs, must continue. 


The latest report of the Library Syndicate 
of Cambridge University Library covers the 
year 1950-51. Reference is made, among many 
other matters, to the financial difficulties in 
which Cambridge, in common with some other 
university libraries, found itself during the 
year, owing to rising prices and increased 
costs. The need for an extension of the 
Library, also referred to, was mentioned some 
months ago in this column. 


Sir Owen Morshead, Librarian at Windsor 
Castle, has presented to New York Public 
Library his own copies of the Official Order of 
Service and Ceremonial for the Windsor Castle 
part of the funeral of the late King George VI. 
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Mills Memorial Library 
Victoria Public Library 
University College 


University of Natal 
University of Ibadan 


National Library of Scotland 


University of Orange Free State 


SNEAD LIBRARY SYSTEM 


* Edinburgh 

* Ontario 

* British Columbia 

* Potchefstroom, S. Africa 
* Johannesburg 

* Natal 
* Nigeria 


Telephone: ELGar 7292 


These Libraries in the course of construction have adopted 
the SNEAD SYSTEM by 


LUXFER LIMITED 
Waxlow Road, Harlesden, London, N.W.10 


Telegrams: Luxfer Haries London 


THE HOLT-JACKSON 


BOOK COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 

London Showroom at 13 Britron Street, 


CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 
Tei. Clerkenwell 3250 


A Brief Exposition 


of the 


DOCTRINE 


of the 


NEW CHURCH 
by 


Emanuel Swedenborg 


New translation now ready 


Price 3/6 from 


The SWEDENBORG SOCIETY (Inc.) 
20 BLoomssury Way 
Lonpon W.C.1 
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There is no uniformity in methods of book 
selection in university libraries. In some it is 
almost entirely a matter of acquiring books 
recommended by the teaching staff; in others 
the work is delegated to a batch of specialists 
(or others) on the library staff; and in some a 
combination is in force. Book Selection for 
the Harvard Library is naturally a tremendous 
job: directly or indireétly it has been the 
subject of several long articles in the Harvard 
Library Bulletin. 1n the latest issue of that 
Bulletin the problem is dealt with at length and 
clearly by Keyes D. Metcalf and Edwin E. 
Williams, Direétor of the University Library 
and Chief of the Acquisition Department of 
Harvard College Library respectively. 


The latest report of the University of Cape 
Town School of Librarianship intimates 
changes resulting in a considerably higher 
Standard of teaching, and in closer integration 
of the subjeéts taught. The School has moved 
from two lecture rooms in the basement of the 
Jagger Library into separate though Still 
cramped accommodation, 


The Durham Philobiblon continues its useful 
course, printing miscellaneous notes and 
recording discoveries in the University Library, 
some of which are of much more than local 
interest. 


The United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has issued many hundreds of un- 
classified and declassified reports on scientific 
research work, undertaken in various U.S. 
laboratories on its behalf. 

The Commission recently decided to offer 
the same facilities to the Sheffield City Libraries 
which will make any of the Reports in their 
colle&tion available to callers or on loan to 
other libraries, firms and research organiza- 
tions on request. 


Miss Phyllis Riches, who was on the staff of 
the Croydon and St. Marylebone libraries 
when she compiled her invaluable reference 
book, Bibliography of Collected Biography, has 
now turned her energies to fiction with equal 
competence. 


W. H. Allen have recently published her 
first novel, Continental Holiday, under her 
married name—Phyllis Sutton. A short review 
appeared in the London Evening News on 
March 29th. 


Continental Holiday is about a group of 
people, drawn together from various environ- 
ments, holiday-making by luxury coach tour- 
ing through France, Switzerland and Italy. 
The author has an excellent facility for dialogue 
and neatly handles her material. One of the 
characters is a librarian ; this is not surprising, 
as some of the experiences worked into the 
Story were gained by Mrs. Sutton on an Italian 
holiday organized by a party of young 
librarians some years before the war. 


The book is reasonably priced at seven 
shillings and sixpence. 


The same publishers have accepted the 
author’s at novel, Spanish Holiday, which 
features some of the principal characters who 
appear in the first. 


Boston Public Library, one of America’s 
largest, is providing a special service to 
workers by making books available to them 
through their trade unions. Mrs. Helen F. 
Hirson, librarian in charge of the scheme, 
estimates that more than 6,000 books 
were circulated in this way among Boston 
workers last year. Many of them went to 
readers who would probably not have used 
the library otherwise. About 60 books are 
deposited with a trade union, either where the 
members work or at union headquarters. The 
books are replaced by others every two months 
or so. Workers are free to take any of the 
books home on loan. A union member usually 
volunteers to keep a record of withdrawals 
and returns. 


Mrs. Hirson also attends regular meetings 
of the local councils of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, the American Feder- 
ation of Labour and other Labour organiza- 
tions. She sets up a table display on labour 
subjects and takes orders for other volumes 
to be brought to the next meeting. The 
Boston Public Library’s objeé in providing 
such a service is to further its contribution to 
adult education in the community. 


Similar services are being offered by 11 
other public libraries in the United States. 
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| PITMAN 


Aircraft Engines of the 
World, 1952 


By Paul H. Wilkinson, A.F.l.Ae.S., A.F.R.Ae.S. A comprehensive 
international reference work giving up-to-date information on 
all types of aircraft engines, accessories, fuels and lubricants. With 
126 illustrations, mostly full-page. 50/- net. 


Wind Tunnel Technique 


By R. C. Pankhurst, D.I.C., A.R.C.S., Ph.D., A.F.R.Ae.S., and 
D. W. Holder, D.I.C., A.C.G.1., B.Sc., A.F.R.Ae.S. An account of 
experimental methods in low- and high-speed wind-tunnels, for 
all research workers and model-testing personnel of aircraft 
firms. Profusely illustrated. 700 pages. 57/6 net. 


Mydraulies and the Mechanics of Fluids 


By E. H. Lewitt, B.Sc., Ph.D., M.Inst.Aero.E., A.M.I.Mech.E. Ninth 
Edition. A standard work for those preparing for degree and 
professional inations. Illustrated. 662 pages. 25/- net. 

“A very excellent book.’’—Electrical Review. 


Practical Mathematics (2 Vols.) 


By Louis Toft, M.Sc., and A. D. D. McKay, M.A. Now in two 
volumes, with much additional material. An invaluable textbook 
for the Engineering Degree of the University of London. Vol. |, 
504 pages, 20/- net. Vol. Il, 544 pages, 30/- net. 


The Influence of the Cinema 
on Contemporary Auditoria 
Design 


By Clifford Worthington, A.R.I.B.A., A.l.Seruct.E. A detailed 
account of the architectural, structural and acoustic design of 
the modern cinema. With numerous plans, drawings and 
photographs. 25/- net. 


Pottery Making 


By Denise K. Wren and Rosemary D. Wren. A book by two 
practical potters, giving detailed instruction in modelling, 
throwing, casting and decoration, packing and firing the kiln, 
glazing, and in the making of equipment. Profusely illustrated. 
16/- net. 


Games and Activities 

By Joseph Edmundson, M.C. Describes nearly 400 recreational 
activities and games of value to schools, camps, etc. None entail 
the use of complicated or expensive equip 10/6 net. 


Chess for Beginners 


By |. A. Horowitz. The author, three times U.S. Open Champion, 
applies some of the ideas and convictions acquired in the course 
of his career, with special emphasis on the tactical aspect. Illustrated. 
18/- net. 


PIUEMAN, Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


supply. 


LIVRES DE FRANCE 


4LE CLUB POURPRE 


Whatever your problem in obtaining the French books you require, 


LA LIBRAIRIE FRANCAISE HACHETTE 


127 Regent Street, London, W.| 


will provide you with a solution through one of its various services of information and 


%4LE DEPARTEMENT DES UNIVERSITES ETRANGERES 


is equipped to meet your special requirements in the field of higher studies. 
brings to your notice all that is newest and best in the French writing of today. 
enables you to build up rapidly a collection of the most notable works of 


contemporary French fiction, reprinted in bound volumes. 


Under all three schemes, books are supplied to libraries at the Paris publisher's price. 
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Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
REFERENCE 

THE Lippincorr GAZETTEER OF 
rHE Worip. Leon E. Seltzer, Ed. 1952. 
Columbia University Press. (London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege.) £16 net. 

The famous gazetteer has been recreated by the 
editor with the geographical research staff of Columbia 
Univ. Press and the co-operation of the American 
Geographical Society. It is a large quarto, printed in 
3-column-pages of compaét, clear type and is 
thumb-indexed. Our tests show it to be detailed, 
accurate and a valuable re-inforcement for topo- 
graphical collections. 

FLoop (W. E.) and West (Michael) An 
Explaining and Pronouncing Diétionary of 
Scientific and Technical Words. Piétures 
and diagrams by Charles A. Baker. Long- 
mans Green. 12s. 6d. net. 

Ten thousand scientific and technical words in 50 
subjects are here explained, whilst 1,300 piétures and 
diagrams by Charles A. Baker clucidate the text. A 
valuable addition to any library. 

Ray (Gordon), Weser (Carl J.), Carrer 
(John). Nineteenth-Century English Books. 
Some Problems in Bibliography. Third 
Annual Windsor Le¢tures in Librarianship. 
University of Illinois Press. $3 net. 

The Windsor leétures of the year under review 
were devoted to what may be called ‘‘the authenticity of 
the author’s text’’, a problem which has not received 
the attention it requires and deserves. The first deals 
with the importance of the Study of original editions, 
the second with American editions of English authors, 
and the third with a variety of physical book problems 
in the production of the book. It must have been an 
attra¢tive and Stimulating short course and the little 
volume (81 pages) that results retains these qualities. 

PROFESSIONAL 

Bryan (Alice I.) The Public Librarian: a 
report of the Public Library Enquiry. 1952. 
Columbia University Press. $6. 

Part of the American public library enquiry of 
the Social Science Research Council. Dr. Bryan, 
professor of library service, Columbia University, 
leases this part of the survey on material submitted by 
3,000 American librarians with whose work, qualifica- 
tions, attivities, and whole library life it deals 
exclusively. The charatteristics of the personnel and 
their training are specially stressed. There is much in 
the book that will interest the English librarian and it 
may be of specially suggestive interest to direétors of 
our library schools, 

Liprary Association. Wales and Monmouth- 
shire Branch. Subject Index to Welsh 
Periodicals. Vol. 5. 1938-40. Idwal Lewis, 
Ed. Swansea. 

Follows the ‘“‘diétionary’’ order of previous 
volumes. A few new periodicals have been added to 


those indexed. A most useful work, not only for 

Welsh libraries, to set beside the much larger L.A. 

Subjeé& Index to Periodicals. 

LIBRARY OF ConGress, in Association with the 
University of North Carolina. Guide to the 
Microfilm Collection of Early State Records ; 
collected and compiled under the direétion of 
William Sumner Jenkins. Lillian A. Hamrick, 
Ed., 1950. L. of C. Photoduplication 


Service. $5. 

This important key to fundamental documents, 
the result of over ten years’ work, is a reproduced 
typewritten document. It records ‘'160,000 feet of 
film or the equivalent of about 2,500,000 pages or 
8,333 three hundred page volumes assembled under 
one title’. A remarkable example of mechanical aids 
in record-making and its exploiting, at a price as 
remarkable. 

RANGANATHAN (S. R.) Library Book Selection. 
Delhi, Indian Library Association—London, 
Blunt. 18s. Od. net. 

The author is well known for his library text-books 
which he produces in a Steady Stream. The work is 
No. 5 of the English series, and deals with some of the 
principles which help in the choice of books for 
various kinds of libraries. 


GENERAL 
CHAPMAN (Raynor D.) Meetings and_ the 
Reporter. Jordan. 10s. 6d. net. 

This book is a useful guide, for the young reporter, 
to the background and struéture of the principal public 
organisations with which he might come in contaét. It 
is written to help those whose task it is to report the 
meetings of these various public bodies. The Author, 
Editor of The Yorkshire Observer, is himself a Newspaper 
man, and is, therefore, aware of most of the pitfalls 
which await the inexperienced reporter. The material, 
which covers a wide field of information, is neatly and 
compaétly compiled under subjeé headings. 

Darsie (Darsie L.) My Greatest Day in Golf. 
Illus. Some in colour. Alvin Redman. 


18s. Od. net. 

The story of their most memorable round played 
by fifty of the great golf-players and told by themselves. 
Will appeal to all who have the love of the links in 
their blood. 

Durr (Charles) All Purposes French for Adults. 
English Universities Press. London. 
15s. Od. net. 

A comprehensive course for adults whether 
beginners or advanced Students. The lessons are 
arranged so that readers at various Stages can take up 
their Studies without undue difficulty at any part of the 
book. The book is taken up to University standard, not 
being intended for the use of children. 
Eastwoop (G. G.) George Isaacs. Frontis., 

Illus. Odhams Press. 16s. Od. net. 

From printer’s assistant to trades-union leader and 
cabinet minister is a far cry, but Isaacs achieved it, and 
his career was definitely outstanding. He had unbounded 
energy and a genius for friendship which he found 
helpful. His interest in the printing trades followed by 
his political prominence makes absorbing reading. 
There is a short foreword by Mr. Attlee. 
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Frenz (Horst) Whitman and Rolleston. A 
Correspondence. Frontis. The Richview 
Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

Walt Whitman, the American poet, wrote to and 
received a number of letters from the editor of the 
Dublin University Review, T.W.H. (1857-1920), his- 
torian, poet and anthologist. The exchange throws 
some new light on the work of both and is familiar and 
frank, on Irish affairs, the relations of Ireland and 
England, etc. 

Gee (George E.) The Goldsmith’s and Silver- 
smith’s Handbook.  Frontis. and _ illus. 
Technical Press. 16s. Od. net. 

Here is a prattical manual for all workers in gold, 
silver, platinum, etc., which forms a thoroughly up-to- 
date guide to craftsmanship, and describes the develo 
ments in these arts fully for the student as well as t 
expert. 

(John) A Short Didtionary of Furniture. 
Illus. Allen & Unwin. 42s. Od. net. 

In spite of its title, this excellent and compre- 
hensive work covers a vast ground. It contains 1,764 
terms used in Britain and America and 630 illustrations 
from original sources contributed by various artists. 
144 of these were specially drawn by Ronald Escott. 
The book contains six sections, dealing with design, 
ditionary of names, types, materials, etc. 
GOLDSCHEIDER (Ludwig), Ed. Unknown 

Renaissance Portraits. Medals of famous 

men and women of the XV and XVI 

centuries, enlarged reproductions. Phaidon 

Press. 25s. Od. net. 

Here are 66 large reproductions of medal portraits 
of Renaissance personalities, work representing 
Pisanello, Alberti and Bellini and many lesser known 
artists. The portraits reveal a mastery of the simple 
line, and frequently achieve an effect of caricature. 
Jackson (Stanley) The Aga Khan. Illus. 

Odhams Press. 15s. Od. net. 

The biography of a multi-millionaire and a 
sportsman told in an intimate and anecdotal style 
which will interest all readers. y 
LEONOWENS (Anna H.) Siamese Harem Life. 

Introduétion by Freya Stark. Illus. Barker. 

21s. Od. net. 

This unusual book describes life in Siam in the late 
nineteenth century, a time when very little was known 
about that ‘‘mySterious” land. The Authoress, as 
Governess to the children of King Mongkut of Siam, 
writes with knowledge of the country. This book will 
provide fascinating reading for those who like literature 
that is both quaint, pi€turesque, original and authentic. 
Lewis (Wyndham) The Writer and the 

Absolute. Methuen. 21s. Od. net. 

“It is dangerous to live,” writes the author of this 
controversial work, ‘‘but to write is much more so,” 
and he proceeds to demonstrate the truth of this 
Statement. In the main most readers will agree with 
him, but as in speech it is not always diplomatic to 
tell the whole truth, and there are many occasions when 
a ‘‘white lie”’ may be justifiable. So in writing a variation 
of the exaét Statement of faéts may be permissible. 
Every reader of this thoughtful contribution to author- 
ship must judge for himself or herself how far it is safe 
for the writer to diverge from the exaét truth. 


Marcet (Gabriel) Men Against Humanity. 
Harvill Press. 18s. Od. net. 


Reviews philosophically the problems of life in 
the modern community. The famous author deals with 
the present crises in the world and freedom, stoicism, 
technical progress, war, fanaticism, the unification of 
the world, truth and fraternity are brought into dis- 
cussion. Not an easy work to read but one of importance 
to the “‘real’’ reader. 


Mason (Leonard K.) Pipe Dreams about 
Leather and Saddles (Riding, Cycling, 
Driving, and Pack). Walsall Lithographic 
Co. 8s. 6d. net. 


The author has described with much humour 
every phase of the use of leather, such as riding saddles, 
cycle saddles, harness, etc. The book will amuse a 
number of readers, but must not be taken too seriously. 
The author was conneéted for many years with the 
leather trade. 


MarrtHew (W. P.) Ed. The Praétical Home 
Handyman: A Comprehensive Guide to 
Constructional and Repair Work about the 
House. Illus. Odhams Press. 10s. 6d. net. 


The editor has had assistance in his work by a 
number of expert craftsmen and the result is a 
thoroughly praétical book on repairs, renovations, 
redecorations and improvements in the home. 


Morris (J. C.) The Willesden Survey. 1949. 
Corporation of Willesden. Map, illus., some 
in colour. Diag. Index. 7s. 6d. net. ~ 


Willesden has been described as _ containing 
examples of almost every kind of planning problem 
foul in the London Area. This comprehensive surve 
under the leadership of Mr. J. C. Morris, esceah 
Engineer and Surveyor, is a ‘‘Scientific’’ inquiry into 
the conditions of an over-industrialized and over- 
populated area and provides the basis for an overhaul 
of the Operative and Draft Schemes of the 1930's, an 
overhaul advocated in the Master Plan for Greater 
London prepared in 1944 by Professor Abercrombic 
for the Ministry of Town and Country Planning. A 
tremendous amount of detail and valuable information 
is contained in this Survey—a work which has taken 
much time and labour to compile. It provides a very 
interesting Study of problems which are most acute at 
the present time. 


Murr (P. H.) Ed. Talks on Book-Colleéting. 
Illus. Cassell. 12s. 6d. net. 


These discourses have been colleéted from a series 
of le&tures organized by the Antiquarian Booksellers’ 
Association. Mr. E. P. Goldschmidt contributes an 
article on ‘“‘The Period Before Printing’, Mr. John 
Carter on ‘Fashions in Book-Colleéting’”’, and the 
Editor has dealt with “The Nature and Scope of Book- 
Colle&ting’”’. The work will certainly appeal to 
colle&tors, booksellers and librarians. 

NeurATH (Marie) and Lauwerys (J. A.) How 
the World was Explored. Frontis. and 
Illus. in col. Parrish. 6s. Od. net. 


NeuratH (Marie) and Lauwerys (J. A.) The 
First Great Inventions. Frontis. and Illus. 
in col. Parrish. 6s. Od. net. 
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NeuratH (Marie) and Lauwerys (J. A.) How 
the First Men Lived. Frontis. and Illus. in 
col. Parrish. 6s. Od. net. 

We are not fond of books which explain away 
Statistics, inventions, and all the complicated aspeéts of 
modern life, in a series of diagrams. To us the diagrams 
often seem to complicate relatively simple matters. The 
diagrams in these three little books however are so 
charmingly drawn, and in such pleasant colours, our 
prejudices have been overcome. Well, and simply 
produced, we hope to see more of this series. 
Newman (L. Hugh) Transformations of 

Butterflies and Moths. Col. Frontis. and 
Illus. in col. and black and white. Ward 
Lock. 30s. Od. net. 

A beautiful book which will delight the nature- 
lover. The author claims that his work fills a gap in 
Natural History literature, for it deals with his personal 
experience in Butterfly Farming. It should aét as an 
incentive to many to follow the author in his fascinating 
Study of the development of the “crawling caterpillar”’ 
into the “winged beauties” of Moth and Butterfly. 
The introduétion is by Harold B. Williams. The 
illustrations are superb, 

Pevsner (Nikolaus) The Buildings of England. 
London, except the Cities of London and 
Westminster. Illus. Penguin Books. 6s. Od. 
net. 

The wide range of this series covers the ground 
from prehistoric times to the present day. Its main 
purpose is to describe the architectural features of the 
various localities in full detail and from every point of 
view. Readers will revel in the extensive information 
given. 

Rupet (Hans Ulrich) Stuka Pilot. 
Euphorion Books. 12s. 6d. net. 

A thrilling war-book written by the man who 
survived 2,530 operational flights, and received eleven 
decorations for his exploits. A personal record of great 
courage and determined will-power. 

Scorr (Barbara Ann) Skate With Me. Illus. 
Alvin Redman, 21s. Od. net. 

The author has won so many championships 
during her skating career that she is well entitled to 
present her views to the general public on the subject 
of “how to excel’’, and very ably she does it. From the 
very first lessons in the training of the beginner to the 
last word on how to become a professional she writes 
of the many points to be mastered, and the numerous 
“figures” to be Studied and achieved. These are 
admirably pictured in the volume by the Hungarian 
artist, Pranas Lapé. 

Srupies tN MopERN EvropeaN LITERATURE 
AND THouGHrT SerigEs. Jones (P. Mansell) 
Baudelaire ; SpriGGE (Cecil) Benedetto Croce; 
HotrHusEN (Hans Egen) Rainer Maria 
Rilke, a Study of his later poetry; SEWELL 
(Elizabeth) Paul Valery. Bowes & Bowes. 
6s. Od. net. 

These attractive short works on the writings and 
poctry of four famous men are edited, like the rest of 
the series which have already appeared, by Erich 
Heller, who is the Professor of German in the University 
College of Swansea. They are all of them scholarly, 
containing short bibliographical notes on the writers. 


Frontis. 


Their purpose is to enlighten English readers on the 

various aspeéts of foreign thought and poctical vision, 

and they can be heartily recommended from this point 
of view. 

Tuomas (Sir William Beach) Gardens. Illus., 
some in colour. Burke. 21s. Od. net. 

Issued in the Pleasures of Life Series, this volume 
will appeal to all country lovers and many city dwellers 
who long for sunny days in the open. The historical 
aspeét of the subjeét is especially welcome. 

THORN (James) Peter Fraser. Illus. Odhams 
Press. 18s. Od. net 

This Biography of New Zealand’s war-time Prime 
Minister has the important asset of- being written by 
a man who was in close personal contaét with him. 
James Thorn was Parliamentary Under-Secretary to 
Mr. Frazer from 1943-1948. He tells, in a sympathetic 
yet unbiased manner, of the development of a great 
man from humble beginnings to his achievements while 
holding high offices in the Government of his country. 
It is a well written and comprehensive biography and 
will be appreciated by all ‘‘thinking’’ men who are 
interested in various aspeéts of modern political and 
social life. 

Toye (Francis) Italian Opera. Frontis. in col., 
and Illus. Parrish. 8s. 6d. net. 

The author has prepared a guide for the reader 
through the centuries from Monteverdi's Orfeo in 
1607 to the present day. Opera-lovers will find this 
Study enlightening, though in such a slim volume it 
cannot be regarded as a full historical account of the 
subjeét. 

WAKEFIELD (Eva Ingersoll) Ed. The Life and 
Letters of Robert G. Ingersoll. Frontis. 
Watts. 21s. Od. net. 

The keynote of Ingersoll’s letters was that 
“Happiness is the only good” and how to obtain this 
desirable end. His letters certainly show this optimistic 
attitude towards life, which perhaps in the day he 
wrote them, was not so beset by threatening clouds as 
it is to-day. There is a full biographical introduétion to 
the work and the whole forms an excellent story of 
the great American. 


FICTION 


CRANE (Francis) Death in the Blue Hour. A 
Pat Abbott Mystery. Hammond. London. 
9s. 6d. net. 

A beautiful woman is murdered at dusk in a Street 
in Paris. Pat and Jean Abbott decide to investigate the 
myStery and are led into a case fraught with danger. An 
exciting and involved crime novel which will test the 
deducing powers of the most avid “detective” Story 
reader. 

Forster (Daphne K.) Twin Giants. 
mond. London. 9s. 6d. net. 

A novel of drama, romance and charaéterisation 
set in the foothills of the Himalayas. The tempo rises 
until it culminates in death and tragedy. A romantic 
novel written with a subtle and intelligent approach. 
HALLERAN (E. E.) The Outlaw. Hammond. 

London. 7s. 6d. net. 

A good healthy “Western’”’ about a mysterious 

outlaw called El Diablo — The undesirable 
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THROUGH THE BINDERY WINDOW 


Says Bob the Binder : ‘‘ My old boss taught 
me hand tooling. ‘ Practice with the fillet, 
my boy’ he said, ‘that'll teach you to keep 
to the straight and narrow.’ Some people 
likes a lot of decoration on a book—covers 
up a lot of blemishes that does. Just a line 
round the edges is all you need if you’ve 
bound it in Linson. Have you seen the new 
Fabroleen yet ?” 


BOUND IN 


LINSON 


BOUND TO LAST 


LINSON is a Regd. Trade Mark 
THE GRANGE FIBRE Co. LtTp. 
FILLETING .. 13 WELFORD ROAD, LEICESTER 
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Now Ready 


A 
LIBRARIAN’S MEMORIES 


Portraits G Reflections 


A contribution to a social and human history of 
the library movement 


by 
ERNEST A. SAVAGE LL.D. 


Past President of the Library Association 
Sometime Librarian of the Edinburgh Public Libraries 


Demy Octavo Cloth pp. 180 
Price 18s. od. net 
LONDON 


GRAFTON & CO. 
1952 
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right prevails in the end. There is also an intriguing 
mystery surrounding El Diablo Negro which incites 
the reader to read on. 

JUNIOR 
CHILDREN’s Hour ANNUAL. 


Ed. Burke. London. 


May E. 


B.B.C. 
Illus. 


Jenkin. 
9s. Od. net. 

Children will enjoy this annual, with its fund of 
Stories, its well-loved radio and television charaéters, 
its hints about Pets and how to make Puppets, etc. It 
is edited by May E. Jenkin, the Head of Children’s 
Hour, who, assisted by a group of people whose life- 
work is to bring pleasure to children, has contrived to 
produce a book that will be a very enjoyable and 
worth-while possession. 

Tue Boys’ Book or Soccer for 1953. Patrick 
Pringle. Ed. Evans. London. _ Illus. 
10s. 6d. net. 

This is a lively and informative annual packed with 
interesting data about famous Soccer players, including 
their biographies and photographs, and about famous 
matches all over the world. It is a book for player as 
well as speétator and contains many useful hints on the 
game. It includes also Quiz pages, puzzles, stories, 
games, and much more to entertain the average boy. 
Davis (Caroline) Jungle Child. Illus. Methuen. 

10s. 6d. net. 

Elfrida—her name was shortened to Elf—runs 
wild in her father’s bungalow and cultivates the jungle 
animals as pets. Children will thoroughly enjoy this 
picture of Indian life. 

Hitt (Lorna) Masquerade at the Wells. A 


sequel to 4 Dream of Sadler's Wells and 
Veronica at the Wells. Illus. Evans. 


9s. 6d. net. 

This book, written by an authoress already well- 
known for her charming Stories woven round the 
world of Ballet, will have a wide appeal. The ambitions 
of Jane Foster and her cousin Maniella—the former 
fascinated by ballet as a career and the latter by animals 
and an outdoor life—provide ample material to interest 
children who are animal—as well as ballet-lovers. It 
is written in a pleasant colloquial style and is beth an 
instructive and entertaining book. 

Morris (David) Mystery at Mill House. Col. 
frontis. Pickering & Inglis. 4s. 6d. net. 

Paul Fletcher and his sisters, Hilary and Janet, live 
in a house which had once been a windmill. A myStery, 
a treasure hunt and the restoration of the old mission 
hall form the basis of the Story. 

Pacer (Guy) The Autobiography of “Sir” 
Bernard Montgomery. Col. frontis. Illus. 
British Technical and General Press. 
9s. 6d. net. 

This book is primarily for children, yet the author's 
love for dogs and his whimsical humour will make a 
wide appeal to readers of all ages. It tells of the every- 
day experiences, great and small, of a Hunt-terrier. 
These being related in the first person by this little 
dog, gives this book an added charm. 
Pupney (Johnje Monday Adventure. Illus. 

Evans. 8s. 6d. net. 

Uncle George hires a boat in this “‘Fred and 1” 

#tory, and at the beginning the crew have lots of fun. 
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Then comes adventure and mySterious “goings-on” 
which culminate in the rescue of the fair haa 
SavitLE (Malcolm) The Buckinghams at 

Ravenswyke. Illus. Evans. 8s. 6d. net. 

A tale of adventure about the same family appearin 
in the author's earlier Story, The Master of Maryknol moll 
Lonely moors, a cricket match and mystery are the 
main ingredients of the tale, the scene of which is set 
round Whitby and the moors of North Yorkshire. 
THe Pocker Book. Evans, 


London. Illus. 5s. Od. 
This well-produced little book provides a wealth 
of useful information for the School girl. It covers a 
wide range of subjeéts, including Cooking, Nursing, 
Camping, Dressmaking, Gardening, Etiquette, Music, 
Sport, First Aid and other pursuits which might attra& 
the interest of a young girl. The information is well set 
out in a compaét and easily understandable form. 
Suscurtsky (W.) and Cotiins(Ronald) The Fly- 
ing Poodle. Illus. Harvill Press. 10s. 6d. net 
Presented in piétures by Suschitsky, interspersed 
with letterpress by Roland Collins. Dog-lovers will 
rejoice in it. 
Tuomas (John) The Story of George Stephen- 
son. Illus. Oxford University Press, Geoffrey 


Cumberlege. 8s. 6d. net. 

The author has produced an interesting and ve 
readable life-study of the great engineer, who is so wa 
known to all who are interested in the history of 
railways. The biography is intended for boys, say from 
ten to fifteen, and cannot fail to be appreciated by 
them. The illustrations are by Serena Chance; the 
endpapers are a map of the North of England, showing 
the Darlington and Stockton and the Liverpool] and 
Manchester lines. The opening day of the latter is 
dramatically described, but no reference is made in the 
very short bibliography of Mr. C. F. Dendy-Marshall’s 
Centenary History of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 
There is no index. 

THe Warr Disney Treasure Book. Col. 


illus. Odhams Press. 7s. 9d.*net. 

Brilliant colouring, fantastic drawing, all the 
favourites, such as Mickey Mouse, Seven Dwarfs, 
Donald Duck, Snow White and others, appear in this 
attractive volume. 

Wiss (M.) Swiss Family Robinson, retold by 
Isobel Knight. Col. frontis. Pickering & 
Inglis. 5s. 6d. net. 


This famous story has been re-written in suitable 
language for juniors of from seven to ten years old. A 
tale of open-air life. 

PERIODICALS RECEIVED 

THE ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, September, 
1952.—A.L.A. BULLETIN, September, 1952.—THE 
AMATEUR HISTORIAN, August-September, 1952. 
—BOLETIN DE LA ASOCIACION CUBANA DE 
BIBLIOTECARIOS, March, 1952.—BOOKS OF 
THE MONTH and Books to Come, September, 1952. 
—THE BRITISH JOURNAL FOR THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF SCIENCE, August, 1952.—LIBRARIAN, 
August, 1952——THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, 
August-September, 1952.—THE LIBRARY ASSOCI- 
ATION RECORD, August, 1952.—THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION RECORD, September, 1952.—ST. 
PANCRAS JOURNAL, September, 1952.—WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, June-September, 1952. 
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